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JEWS AND THE WAR 

UMEROUS Jewish readers have -wished to write 

articles in reply to a side remark made by Mr. 
Stanley Washburn in his article on “America’s Chance 
in Russia,” in our issue of February 5th. The opinion 
expressed by Mr. Washburn, that the Jews object to, was 
beside his main point, and we do not care, by elaborate 
discussion, to confuse his principal issue, which is whether 
the American government will or will not take advantage 
of the vast and exceptional trade opportunities that Rus- 
sia desires to give us now, to take the place especially 
of her former trade with Germany. The Jews would be 
the gainer from such a treaty, since according to our in- 
formation Russia would make substantial concessions to 
us on the Jewish question. It might not be much, but it 
It must be conceded, even by the 
most optimistic, that the outlook for the Jews is dark 
enough, since a self-governed Poland, one of the proba- 
bilities of the war, would treat the Jews worse than Rus- 
sia treats them. 

Those who wish to realize sharply what the Jews are 
suffering from the war might read “The Jews in the 
Eastern War Zone,” just published at 356 Second avenue, 
New York, by the American Jewish Committee, including 
in its membership Julius Rosenwald, Jacob Schiff, Louis 
Marshall, Julian W. Mack, and Oscar 8. Straus. One 
half the Jews of the world were trapped in a corner of 
eastern Europe that is cut off from neutral lands and from 
the sea. Russian Poland has over two million Jews, 
Galicia one million, the Russian Pale behind Poland, four 
million. What has been done to that region we all know. 
Armies may wish to some extent to court the good-will 
of the Poles or Ruthenians. The Jews inevitably received 
the worst of all war’s horrors. The Belgians had England, 
Holland, the United States. What have the Jews? 


would be something. 


BETTER UNSAID 

ANY of the most significant facts are frequently un- 

said, because it is pleasanter so. It is not pleasant 

to say that a considerable part of the opposition to Mr. 
Brandeis, if really analyzed, is racial. We speak from 
some knowledge. The biggest opposition is class: the 
bitter struggle of the specially privileged, who conceive 
their plunder to be in some vague way threatened. Next 
to that passion comes the race feeling. It fears to speak 
in the open, even more than the class dread does. Some 
people think it a disgrace to the Senate and to the com- 
munity that so ideal a nomination should be “investi- 
gated.” Not so do we think. It is altogether fortunate 
that the malicious gossip in which class watchfulness and 
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race bigotry express themselves should be subjected to the 
light of day. Only thus can the Senate and the country 
know of what long-mumbled charges actually consist. 


HARVARD AND LOWELL 
ARVARD under President Eliot held the intellectual 
leadership of the United States. He was a national 
force, individual, powerful, and progressive. Mr. Lowell 
is a popular gentlemen, respectable, conventional, a prod- 
uct of his class, even a flower of it, and wholly subdued 


to it. What they understand he understands, and nothing 
more. Going to China to convert heathen, establishing 


an orchestra or art museum in Boston, they comprehend. 
It is what gentlemen do. 

But gentlemen do not disturb things. Gentlemen do 
not introduce savings bank deposits when Major Higgin- 
son tells them not to. Gentlemen do not give warnings 
that the New Haven finances are unsound, when Major 
Higginson is selling the stock. Gentlemen do not try to 
save the public domain, when it interferes with Mr. Taft, 
Mr. Wickersham, and many other agreeable souls, in good 
society, friends of Major Higginson. If the person who 
does these things comes from Kentucky, an interloper, 
a Jew, and is suecessful, it is hard to find a punishment 
to fit the crime. 

When President Lowell, therefore, comes out against 
Mr. Brandeis he acts only according to his intellect, his 
experience, and his nature. He knows absolutely nothing 
about the subject, but he is loyal to his dinner parties, to 
his family associations. Gentlemen will be gentlemen. 
But may we, as rank outsiders, suggest that even gentle- 
men might stop short of mean slander? 

We use the word mean advisedly, and also slander. 
The editor of this paper has had some experience in inves- 
tigation, and thinks he knows the need of thoroughness. 
Several years ago he had occasion to probe to the bottom 
the record of Mr. Brandeis. He went to original sources 
in every case. He found the current charges contemptible 
lies, repeated all over Boston, but relating to cases that, 
once understood, redounded all the more to the glory of a 
great lawyer, a noble citizen, one of the bravest and most 
disinterested of men. Harvard men must blush that their 
president, by innuendo, should support inexcusable de- 
famation. Better would it have been to speak more 
directly, but such open speaking would have meant re- 
sponsibility, and these splendid dress-suit patriots pre- 
ferred mud without courage. It was a wretched, lament- 
able performance by a few men, nearly all trustees for 
estates with large holdings in the New Haven road, its 
associated banks, or the Shoe Machinery Company. The 
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‘pity of it, that the President of Harvard was among them, 
and that he took the step after the professors of his own 
law school had paid to Mr. Brandeis, the most brilliant 
product of that school, so well-deserved a tribute. The 
deanship of the law school is now vacant. The professors 
would like to have the largest available lawyer for the 
place. The president is expected to insist upon an admir- 
able nonentity. 


ASSIST 
N FRENCH assister means to be present; “to sit 
around” it might be jocosely translated. You assist 
at a ceremony if you sit in the audience. If the meaning 
were the same in English it would not be the shortstop 
who was credited with an assist, but the fan in the 
bleachers. 


STAMPS AND SUPERLATIVES 
ROM Fort Smith, Arkansas, E. L. 
thus: 


Bennett writes 


I have been somewhat interested in the sanator- 
ium for overworked words you are conducting with 
such excellent discernment. Have you quarters in it 
for “natural” and “most important”? They need to 
go some place where they can get a long rest. 

But Miss P. M. Winterrowd, of New York, takes a 
crack at our more or less innocent selves, as follows: 
In one of your recent editorials I read that you have a 
friend who “nearly dies of rage” when such expressions 
as “worth while” and “a sea of faces” are waved in her 
face. I rubbed my eyes twice to make sure there were 
no quotation marks about “nearly dies of rage.” Is 
not this intensity of expression as reprehensible as 
triteness? I, for one, am ready to become a charter 
member of the Society for the Suppression of Unnec- 

essary Superlatives. 

We are not strong for quotation marks. However, 
we will join that society with pleasure, only reserving 
the right to use exaggeration now and then in the search, 
however vain, for humor. It is an established method. 
Falstaff, Rabelais, Mark Twain, are masters. Ordinary 
people, especially Americans, are addicted to the imita- 
tion of this school. 


KINSHIP 
EVERAL people have discovered that the Kaiser is 
_J anti-Christ. Under this interpretation a new element 
comes into the biography of his grandmother, Queen 
Victoria. 


THE JAPS AND THE PLATE 


of , 


WHILE ago we quoted a Japanese proverb, ac- 
cepting trustfully the translation. A reader there- 
upon urges this point: 








You draw a very true and good moral from a Japa- 
nese proverb which is, alas, not only misquoted but ex- 
actly reversed. The proverb is “Doku kuwaba sara 
made”— “When you eat poison—to the plate,” or 
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roughly, “lick the plate!”” The proverb is always used 
as we use the proverb, “As well hang for an old sheep 
as a lamb.” 


The writer's point is correct, but he also has fallen into 
trouble in tackling the Japanese. We went to a Japanese 
friend in our perplexity and learned that the literal trans- 
lation is this: “When you eat poison—even the plate!” It 
doesn’t mean “to the. plate,” but the plate also. 


MOVIES AS ART 








ACHEL LINDSAY, the poet of Illinois, who has 

stirringly sung the American circus, the Salvation 
Army, and Mary Pickford, is out with a prose book glori- 
fying the art of the moving picture. Mr. Lindsay is 
persuaded that here is a “new art,’ worthy and sus- 
ceptible of rich development. The movies are to have a 
profound literary influence and to give an impulse to 
sculpture and painting, to science and invention. “The 
key words of the stage,” he writes, “are passion and 
character; of the photoplay, speed and splendor.” 

Here is an effective description: 

The young couple go with their first-born, and it sits 

gaping on its mother’s knee. Often the images are 

violent and unseemly, a chaos of rawness and squirm, 

but scattered through is a delineation of the world. 

Peking and China, Harvard and Massachusetts, Port- 

land and Oregon, Benares and India, become imagi- 

nary playgrounds. In the next decade simply 

from the development of the average eye, cities akin 

to the beginnings of Florence will be born among us as 

surely as Chaucer came, upon the first ripening of the 

English tongue, after Caedmon and Beowulf. 
Obviously, the motion picture has come to stay; let us 
hope it will justify some of the poet’s high hopes. There 
are already notable triumphs. As one example, in his 
grasp of the movies’ epic possibilities, David W. Griffith 
has in “The Birth of a Nation” shown us what may be 
achieved under actual conditions. And there are others, 
and will be more. 


NOTHING NEW 
OW often do we come back to the words of the 
Preacher— 


There is no new thing under the sun. 


One might have supposed that the favorite contemporary 
expression that such a person is a has-been was at least 
modern. The other day we threw ourselves on a sofa with 
a volume of Burns, and almost the first line that turned 
up was this: 


My han’ afore’s a gude auld has-been, 


of, in other words, my near forward plow horse is a good 
old has-been. Did Burns invent the term? More than 
likely it circulated among the farmers of his day, even 
as it is passing about from mouth to mouth, in sport 
and politics, in another country a century and a half 
later in the little history of the world. 



























In “The Wounded” there is an endless 
field of agony—the horror of war 

















The sharp slant of the bayonets gives 
a sense of impetus to “The Attack” 


PEN, INK AND WAR 


BY ELON JESSUP 


TOP beiore a bookshop window in a European city and 
you fairly hear the ghastly chuckles of the grim 
spirit of war. For in that window are post-cards, books, 
magazines, booklets and even soldier dolls suggested by 
cartoons—all of war. 

The familiar cardboard covers of Mother Goose and 
other nursery rhymes attract you. The book is opened 
and your eye meets very gruesome militaristic illustra- 
tions and verses of unkind parody. A volume with the 
rather unusual title, Malice in Kulturland, is examined. 
On a full page stand the familiar bodies of Tweedledee 


and Tweedledum, the Walrus and the Carpenter, but the 


obliteration of the personality of the individual in the 
treatment of these silhouettes that lends the individual 
element notable significance. At any rate, these fanciful 
creations, so suggestive of the art of the Napoleonic wars, 
possess astonishing powers of personality, emotion and 
action. Always is the horror of the machine here, but 
with it always the human element. 

We are told that in this war each soldier, under stress 
of circumstances, must look for his own preservation; 
there is no time for the disabled. In “The Bridge” we 
see a terrific impact of brute force. Yet in the water be- 
low is a striking contrast; one soldier is straining every 





heads are those of German 





warriors and statesmen. 

In the many strange mani- 
festations of art in the war, 
few are as noteworthy as the 
silhouettes of the Dutch art- 
ist, Jan Wiegman. The artist 
has aecomplished a notable 
achievement with his fanci- 
ful black and white, some- 
thing that the English week- 
ly artist, with all his lines, 
has not given; a sense of 
reality not only of the whole 
but of the individual. 








the water. For some reason 
we believe the silhouette. 

A successful grouping of 
misery and comedy is a dif- 
ficult work; few artists in 
this war have accomplished 
it. In “The Refugees,” 
Wiegman has been eminently 
successful. Partially hidden 
by the wounded soldier’s 
crutch is a bird cage; farther 
back, the banker with his 
armful of paper scrolls, and 
then a little girl and her doll. 


: effort to help another out of 








Contradictory as it may 
seem, it is perhaps a certain 





“The Bridge”—a peculiar effect in masses 
There pictures copyrighted by S. L. 


We know that all were in 
that flight. 
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The few silhouetted figures in “The Sur- 
render” give the effect of a whole army 
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As ws the case in war, comedy and 
tragedy are mingled in “The Refugees” 
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WHAT I SAW IN POLAND 


BY W. H. HAMILTON 


LEFT Berlin a few minutes before midnight on De- 

cember third, on a train packed with soldiers 

returning to the eastern front. Hundreds of wo- 
men and girls crowded the platform to bid farewell to 
their men, and as the train slowly pulled out, they ran 
along with it holding to the hand of their husband or 
brother for a last press. Then, out we rode into the 
night, due east. 

I had a more or less vague idea that Poland had been 
miserably torn up by the constant surging back and 
forth of huge armies, that her people were destitute and 
that help was sorely needed. But the farther east the 
scene is laid the more difficult it seems to be for us to 
comprehend the situation, even though the main theatre 
of this war has been and probably will continue to be on 
the Vistula and not on the Marne. 

The open wounds of Belgium have been exposed and her 
misery has been splendidly dramatized before the entire 
world. But her seven millions of people have been under 
the protection of America, England and Holland, and 
they have always had a place of refuge. Poland’s twenty 
millions, on the other hand, have had no friends and no 
place to look for help. In a single onward rush of the 
invader, Belgium had four towns destroyed, and im- 
mediately thereafter an efficient government was intro- 
duced which brought at least material comfort. Poland 
has been swept three times by the “scourge and pest,” 
and it is only the exceptional city or town which has 
escaped destruction. Poland has a hundred Louvains 
and its razed villages run into the thousands. 

Poles are ‘obliged to fight in two opposite camps for a 
cause which isnot theirs. They must engage in fraternal 
strife; and in many cases cousins and even brothers have 
met in a bayonet charge. No delay, no exemption of 
military service is accorded to them as it is to those 
in the interior provinces of the belligerent states and 
to the great towns of certain important branches of in- 
dustry. On the contrary, they are subjected to a most 
rigorous system of conscription in order quickly to do 
away with all the conscripts who might be taken by the 
enemy. The Poles have furnished one million and a half 
of soldiers, almost equally divided between the Russian 
and German-Austrian armies. Perhaps six hundred thou- 
sand of these have already been lost in killed, wounded 
and prisoners. It seems that the “Finis Poloniae” of 
Kosciusko has at last become a fact. ; 

About four o’clock in the morning a helmet pushed its 
way into my compartment growling, “Sie miissen her- 
absteigen.” My protest that I had passports through to 
Warsaw was half-hearted, for I knew well from previous 
experience that there was no gainsaying his peremptory 
command. But then this is all part of the game. For- 
eigners, no matter what their mission or business, are not 
only looked upon with suspicion, but are not wanted 
around. And they have to prove the necessity of be- 
ing where they are. So I pulled on my clothes and, 
with my suit-case and blanket, dropped off the train 
and watched it pull out into the darkness. I was the 
only civilian on the train and therefore the only un- 
fortunate to be ejected at this little frontier town, 
Alexandrowo by name. Here the usual inquisition was 
my fate. 


Everything that I had in the nature of passports and 
credentials was examined with extreme care. The con- 
tents of my suit-case were then separated into two differ- 
ent lots, and all the letters and books which I had were 
set apart to await my return to the frontier. The lining 
of my clothes was opened, my collars were held up to 
the light to see that no writing was on them, and I was 
subjected to the most minute personal search, being grad- 
ually stripped of everything I had managed to put on. 
The “latest wrinkle” in up-to-date espionage seems to be 
the carrying of a map or valuable notes tattooed on the 
skin—hence the intimacy of my examiners. It was an 
extremely cold process and I was mighty happy when 
the ordeal was over. I was then informed that I could 
take the next train through to Warsaw, it being due in 
about five hours, and in the meantime my time was my 
own. 


WANDERED aimlessly for several hours around the 

filthy streets of this little village, the mud of which 
was above one’s ankles, and was tremendously impressed 
by the comparison between the dirty, thatched huts of 
the Russian peasant, and the neat, sanitary dwellings on 
the German side of the border, a comparison of which 
much has been written. Whole families, including the 
usual quota of pigs, crowded into the one small room, and 
the sanitary conditions were frightful. The early mern- 
ing service at the Russian church was in progress, and, 
entering, I stood at the back listening to the monotone 
chant of the much berobed priest, and pitying in my 
heart the hundred odd peasants who knelt on the stone 
floor, clinging to the only remaining consolation—their 
faith. 

The accommodation train for Warsaw which was made 
up of only third-class compartments and required ap- 
proximately eight hours for the run, drew in almost on 
time, and, wrapped in my blanket, I planned a much 
needed bit of sleep. At the first stop, however, three 
Russians, bundled to the ears in great coats, entered the 
compartment, and sleep was an impossibility. They eyed 
me rather curiously and, finally, in very poor German, 
one of them, a man I should say sixty years of age, sug- 
gested that it was curious that I, being a German, should 
have on civilian dress. I replied that I was “Amerikan- 
ski,” whereupon his eyes brightened, he lost immediately 
the hangdog look which he had had, and we proceeded to 
become extremely good friends. He pulled out a basket 
containing a huge chunk of roast beef and a loaf of bread, 
of which he pressed upon me a large share, and also a 
black bottle full of a wicked tasting substance which 
after one trial I guessed to be vodka. 

I listened to his intensely interesting and pathetic 
story of the oppression which had been the fate of him 
and his neighbors since the outbreak of the war. He was 
a wholesale wheat merchant in the town of Skernowitz, 
situated half way between the frontier and Warsaw, and 
aman of some wealth in the community. All of his stock 
had been commandeered by the Germans at a low price 
and taken into Germany to be made into flour, which was 
then sold back by the German officials to him and to the 
local retail dealers at a price six times greater 
than that paid him. He did not complain, but simply 
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shrugged his shoulders. He had been used to that sort of 
thing to a greater or less degree all his life, and guessed 
it was not of so much importance after all. 

On both sides of the track the evidences of war soon 
became apparent. Village after village that we passed 
through was simply leveled to the ground, nothing but 
stark, gaunt chimneys marking the places where there 
once had been the houses of the peasants or, in isolated 
cases, beautiful chateaux. As I remember, not a single 
station that we stopped at had a roof on it, and of only 
a few were the four walls standing. Not a single bridge 
of the dozens that we passed over but was a temporary 
structure, with the twisted steel girders of the old bridge 
lying below in the stream. The track was bisected by 
line after line of very solidly constructed trenches which 
originally had been occupied by the Russians, but which 
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were now being turned by Russian prisoners under Ger- 
man supervision into first, second and twentieth lines of 
defense back from the eastern front; and on either side, 
in many cases stretching up to the horizon as far as one 
could see, were little wooden crosses a foot or a foot and 
a half high, marking the graves of invader and defender. 
Here and there were larger crosses four or five feet 
high, which told of the location of a common grave. 
Mile after mile of forest had been literally torn into 
kindling wood by artillery fire and much of it had been 
burned out. 

I had seen the destroyed towns in the invaded French 
provinces; I had looked at Messina, not yet rebuilt, from 
the deck of our ship as we lay in the harbor, and both 
of these seemed awful, but they were child’s play com- 
pared to the devastation in Poland. 


The concluding instalment of “What I Saw in Poland” will appear in next week’s issue 


THE SENATE AND REPUBLICAN VICTORY 


BY McGREGOR 


HIRTY-TWO senators are to be elected or reelected 

in the national elections next November. The loss of 
eight seats by the Democrats will result in a tie vote as 
between the two parties, the Vice-President casting the 
deciding vote when party lines are drawn. The loss of 
nine seats will give the Republicans a majority of two. 
Who will control the Senate 
in that case? 

In the reorganization of 
the Senate, when the Demo- 
crats took control, it was 
bravely proposed that the 
committees of the Senate 
should elect their own chair- 
men. But the seniority rule 
nevertheless prevailed, even 
with a majority of the ma- 
jority having progressive 
tendencies. With Republi- 
can control, the seniority 
rule will be all the more 
potent, since the Old Guard 
and their recent allies will 7 
have a clear majority, and 
the maintenance of the se- { 
niority rule will be of great 
advantage to them. No mat- 
ter how progressive the - 
President elected next fall 
may be, the Senate will be 
absolutely under reaction- 
ary control if the Republi- 
cans have a majority in tt. 

Consider the present per- 
sonnel of the Senate un- 
changed, (except for the new senators elected in No- 
vember). , 

Gallinger will be President pro tem and Chairman of 
the Committee on Rules, and a member of the Finance 
Committee. 

Penrose, prince of reactionaries, will have the choice 
of three chairmanships, of committees on which he is 





now ranking minority member, Finance, Post-office and 
Naval Affairs. Undoubtedly he will take the Committee 
on Finance, the powerful committee which rewrites the 
revenue bills as they come from the House, including this 
time a new tariff bill, in the event of a complete Re- 
publican victory. The Tariff bill can be named in ad- 
vance, the Penrose-Fordney 
Bill, Fordney being the rank- 
ing minority member of the 
Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House, Fordney of 
Sugar Trust, Inter-Ocean 
fame. See proceedings of the 
Lobby Committee. 

Warren of Wyoming will 
be chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, War- 
ren, of Sundance Public 
Building fame and of the 
& Wyoming military posts, 
:{ himself “the greatest shep- 
herd since Abraham,” to 
quote a Dolliver tribute. 

Lodge will become chair- 
man of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and 
doubtless responsibility will 
sober him. Just now he is 
clamoring for war with either 
Mexico or Germany, it does 
not matter very much 
which. 





“The Tariff Bill can be named in advance, the Penrose- But if Lodge should be de- 
Fordney Bill 


feated next fall, Smith of 
Michigan, who made such 
an incredible ass of himself in the Titanic investigation, 
will take the chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Smith is the member of the committee whose 
propensity to babble about delicate diplomatic matters 
has prevented President Wilson from taking the Foreign 
Relations Committee into his confidence. 

With Lodge chairman of this committee, Smith will lead 
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the Naval Affairs Committee and will doubtless make 
sufficiently weird proposals for the guidance of military 
experts. You will believe this if you remember his 7’- 
tanic views. 

Clark of Wyoming will become chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, the 
Junior Supreme Court to 
which _ constitutionally 
doubtful questions are re- 
ferred in advance. Page of 
Vermont will be chairman 
of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. Nelson, of Ballin- 
ger whitewashing fame, will 
be chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Banking and 
Currency. Townsend will 
take the Committee on 


Post-office and Post Roads. 
Smoot will lay undisputed 
claim to Public Lands. 
Oliver is ranking mem- 
ber on the Committee on 
Manufactures, and with 
Jones taking either Con- 
servation, or Irrigation and 
Reclamation, Lippitt will 
be eligible to the chairman- 
ship of the Committee on 
Commerce—the man who 
assisted Aldrich in writing 
the cotton schedules of the 
Payne-Aldrich Bill. Sen- 
ator du Pont, of Powder 
Trust fame, will naturally 
have the Committee on 
Military Affairs. Suther- 
land will take Public Build- 
ings and Grounds; Colt 
Immigration; McCumber, with his unequaled tenderness 
for the old soldier, will be the head of the Pensions Com- 





Warren, “the greatest shepherd since Abraham” 
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mittee, and start the pension appropriation climbing up- 
ward again; Dillingham, of the District of Columbia; 
Brandegee of Interoceanic Canals; Catron (of New Mex- 
ico) will have charge of Coast Defenses. 

Of the Republicans of progressive tendencies, Clapp 
is the only one entitled, un- 
der the seniority rule, to the 
chairmanship of an import- 
ant committee, that on In- 
terstate Commerce. La Fol- 
lette will have the choice 
between the Census Com- 
mittee and Indian Affairs; 
in the event of his taking 
the latter, Cummins can 
have Census or Civil Ser- 
vice and  Retrenchment. 
Borah ean take his old 
committee on Education 
and Labor. Poindexter can 
have Pacifie Islands and 
Porto Rico, and McLean, 
the Philippines, while 
Works will be able to head 
off the nefarious plans of 
the Medical Trust by con- 
trolling as chairman the 


Committee on Public 
Health. 

That will be the layout, 
unless there are changes 


due to death, resignation 
or defeat. 

The Presidency is not 
the only question next No- 
vember. The country may 
well consider how it likes 
the idea of the great issues 
under the powerful com- 
mittee control of such men as Penrose, Gallinger, Warren, 
Smith, Smoot, and Du Pont! 


MOBILIZING THE AD. 


BY BRUCE 
Tem way in which British habits of thought are 


conditioned by the great war is clearly shown by 

running over the advertising in the English peri- 
odicals of recent dates. A large proportion of this ad- 
vertising is directly influenced by wartime trends of 
thought. For example: 

“HOW WAR IMPOVERISHES THE 
HAIR. 

“Hair, the most sympathetic part of the body, be- 
comes weakened by nerve strain and worry. 

“Many thousands of persons who are troubled by the 
state of their hair are asking themselves the question, 
‘Does war, and particularly the nervous strain and 
worry of the war, affect my hair?’ 

“The answer is decidedly, ‘Yes.’ Scientific tests prove 
conclusively that the hair is the most sympathetic part 
of the whole body, responding most quickly to changes 
in health.” 

Clever advertising which makes use of the affection 
felt by the English for “Tommy” in the trenches is that 


NATION'S 


O. BLIVEN 


of a well-known soap. They show a soldier holding up a 
big bath towel, and printed across the face of it the 
words, ‘I have a fine towel—will some kind person send 


* along a box of So-and-So’s Soap?” 


A decidedly interesting appeal to the same fondness 
for the soldier is used by a player piano company. A 
picture of a young woman playing one of these instru- 
ments is used, with three stalwart young officers loung- 
ing about her. “Because the future holds danger in the 
field for some,” the legend runs, “and long days of wait- 
ing at home for others, the pleasures of the passing hour 
are all the more precious.” 

Quite a different strain is taken up in the advertising 
of a baby food. Under a picture of a sturdy youngster, 
the advertisement reads: 

“IF EVER THERE WAS A NEED— 

“Tf ever there was a need that the health of Britain’s 
babies should be more than usually safeguarded—if ever 
there was a call for solicitude and wisdom in their rear- 
ing, that need and call are vitally insistent now.” 
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HE date upon the cover of this papyrus 
being three days before the Nones of 
March the thought came to me, among 
== thousands of other speculations, such as 
\, whether Maurice the Red is to win an- 
other championship at lawn-tennis and 
whether the Giants may do better, as 
indeed they could do no worse, than last 
year (from the founding of the League 
the fortieth) that precisely one year from this date there 
will be inaugurated, near the Cap- 








in our democracy do guide such matters, will choose 
Root the Altruist, or Hughes, or Burton, or even Taft 
the Weighty. And there be some I have heard say 
that Whitman will be President; and to that aver- 
ment I can but laugh, and do so forthwith: Ha! ha! 

For always a man’s job is a greater thing than he; and 
in Whitman’s mind, it seemeth to me, lurketh the con- 
viction that he is greater than the job. Forasmuch as 
when he was attorney of the district of New York he did 
distinguished work; but when he desired to be gov- 
ernor his energies could not do 





itoline Hill, a new President of the 
United, as they are called, States. 
There be those who aver the new 
President will be no new Presi- 
dent at all, but in fact Woodrovius 
himself; but there be others who 
declare, in the sophisticated man- 
ner of the political prophet, out of 
the corner of the mouth, as one 
who divulges a heavy secret, that 
Woodrovius hath not the chance 
of a little apple in Avernus, as 
the phrase goes; or, if it go not 
thus, let it hereafter. Some tell 
me Roosevelticus the Magnetic 
will be chosen; and some that the 
people, or those few of them that 






























aught but be spent in the efforts 
toward that end; and in the gov- 
ernorship, his ambition, some 
have told me, to be President 
hath been a fetter to his greatness 
as governor. 

Yet how is a man to know? If 
he remain at the same task, lo! 
the populace ery, “Nothing ven- 
ture, nothing gain’: and the guy 
hath no punch. 

And if he advanceth, they say 
he is too ambitious and ruthless. 
A strange land, this. Yet not 
strange enough, meseemeth, for 
Whitman ever to be President of 
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THE LIVING LAW’ 


BY LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


The first instalment of Mr. Brandeis’s article appeared in last week’s issue. The conclusion is presented here 


ECISIONS rendered by the Court of Appeals of 
New York show even more clearly than do those 
of Illinois the judicial awakening to the facts of life. 

In 1907, in the Williams case, 7 that court held that an 
act prohibiting night work for women was unconstitu- 
tional. In 1915, in the Schweinler case ¢ it held that a 
similar night work act was constitutional. 

Eight years elapsed between the two decisions. But 
the change in the attitude of the court had actually come 
after the agitation of 1912. As late as 1911, when the 
court in the Ives case § held the first accident compensa- 
tion law void, it refused to consider the facts of life, say- 
ing: 

“The report (of the Commission appointed by the 
legislature to consider that subject before legislating) 
is based upon a most voluminous array of statistical 
tables, extracts from the works of philosophical writers 
and the industrial laws of many countries, all of which 
are designed to show that our own system of dealing with 
industrial accidents is economically, morally, and legally 
unsound. Under our form of government, however, 
courts must regard all economic, philosophical, and moral 
theories, attractive and desirable though they may be, 
as subordinate to the primary question whether they can 
be molded into statutes without infringing upon the letter 
or spirit of our written constitutions. In that respect 
we are unlike any of the countries whose industrial laws 
are referred to as models for our guidance. Practically 
all of these countries are so-called constitutional mon- 
archies in which, as in England, there is no written con- 
stitution, and the parliament or lawmaking body is su- 
preme. In our country the federal and state constitutions 
are the charters which demark the extent and the limita- 
tions of legislative powers; and while it is true that the 
rigidity of a written constitution may at times prove to 
be a hindrance to the march of progress, yet more often 
its stability protects the peeple against the frequent and 
violent fluctuations of that which, for want of a better 
name, we call ‘public opinion.’ ” 

On the other hand, in July, 1915, in the Jensen case, || 
the court holding valid the second compensation law 
(which was enacted after a constitutional amendment), 
expressly considered the facts of life, and said: 

“We should consider practical experience, as well as 
theory, in deciding whether a given plan in fact consti- 
tutes a taking of property in violation of the constitution. 
A compulsory scheme cf insurance to secure injured 
workmen in hazardous employments and their dependents 
from becoming objects of charity certainly promotes the 
public welfare as directly as does an insurance of bank 
despositors from loss.” 


HE court reawakened to the truth of the old maxim 
of the civilians ex facto oritur jus. It realized that 
no law, written or unwritten, can be understood without 


+ People v. Williams, 81 N. I. R. 778. 

$+ People v. Charles Schweinler Press, 108 N. E. R. 639. 
§ Ives v. South Buffalo Ry. Co. 94 N. E. R. 431. 

|| Jensen v. Southern Pacific Co. 109 N. E. R. 600. 


* Simultaneous publication being made with The Illinois Law Review. 


a full knowledge of the facts out of which it arises, and 
to which it is to be applied. But the struggle for the 
living law has not been fully won. The Lochner case 
has not been expressly overruled. Within six weeks the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, in supposed 
obedience to its authority, held invalid a nine hour law 
for certain railroad employees.* The Supreme Court of 
the United States which, by many decisions, had made 
possible in other fields the harmonizing of legal rights 
with contemporary conceptions of social justice, showed 
by its recent decision in the Coppage case ~ the potency 
of mental prepossessions. Long before, it has recognized 
that employers “and their operatives do not stand upon 
an equality”; that “the legislature being familiar with 
local conditions, is primarily the judge of the necessity of 
such enactments.” And that unless a “prohibition is 
palpably unreasonable and arbitrary, we are not at liberty 
to say that it passes beyond the limitation of a state’s pro- 
tective authority.” And in the application of these prin- 
ciples it has repeatedly upheld legislation limiting the 
right of free contract between employer and employee. 
But in the Adair ¢ case, and again in the Coppage case, 
the Supreme Court declared unconstitutional a statute 
which prohibited an employer from requiring as a con- 
dition of his securing or retaining employment, that the 
workman should not be a member of a labor union, re- 
fusing to recognize that Congress or the Kansas Legis- 
lature might have had good cause to believe that such 
prohibition was essential to the maintenance of trade 
unionism, and that trade unionism was essential to secur- 
ing equality between employer and employee. Our Su- 
preme Court declared that the enactment of the anti- 
discrimination law which has been enacted in many states 
was an arbitrary and unreasonable interference with the 
right of contract. 


HE challenge of existing law does not, however, 

come only from the working classes. Criticism of 
the law is widespread among business men. The tone of 
their criticism is more courteous than that of the working 
classes; and the specific objections raised by business 
men are different. Business men do not demand recall 
of judges or of judicial decisions. Business men do not 
ordinarily seek constitutional amendments. They are 
more apt to desire repeal of statutes than enactment. But 
both business men and working-men insist that courts 
lack understanding of contemporary industrial condi- 
tions. Both insist that the law is not “up to date.” Both 
insist that the lack of familiarity with the facts of busi- 
ness life results in erroneous decisions. In proof of this 
business men point to certain decisions under the Sher- 
man Law, and certain applications of the doctrine of con- 
tracts against public policy—decisions like the Dr. Miles 
Medical Co. case §, in which it is held that manufacturers 
of a competitive trade-marked article cannot legally con- 
tract with retailers to maintain a standard selling price 


* Commonwealth v. B. & M. R. R. 110 N. E. R. 264. 
+Coppage v: Kansas 236 U. S. 1. 

t Adair v. U. S. 208 U. S. 161. ; 

§ Dr. Miles Medical Co. v. Park & Sons Co. 220 U. S. 409. 
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for their articie, and thus prevent ruinous price cutting. 
Both business men and working-men have given further 
evidence of their distrust of the courts and of lawyers by 
their efforts to establish non-legal tribunals or commis- 
sions to exercise functions which are judicial (even where 
not legal) in their nature, and by their insistence that 
the commissions shall be manned with business and work- 
ing-men instead of lawyers. And business men have been 
active in devising other means of escape from the domain 
of the courts, as is evidenced by the widespread tendency 
to arbitrate controversies through committees of business 
organizations. 


HE remedy so sought is not adequate, and may prove 

& mischievous one. What we need is not to displace 
the courts, but to make them efficient instruments of jus- 
tice; not to displace the lawyer, but to fit him for his 
official or judicial task. And, indeed, the task of fitting 
the lawyer and the judge to perform adequately the 
functions of harmonizing law with life is a task far easier 
of accomplishment than that of endowing men, who lack 
legal training, with the necessary qualifications. 

The training of the practising lawyer is that best 
adapted to develop men not only for the exercise of strict- 
ly judicial functions, but also for the exercise of admin- 
istrative functions, quasi-judicial in character. It breeds 
a certain virile, compelling quality, which tends to make 
the possessor proof against the influence of either fear or 
favor. It is this quality to which the prevailing high 
standard of honesty among our judges is due. And it is 
certainly a noteworthy fact that in spite of the abundant 
criticism of our judicial system, the suggestion of dis- 
honesty is rare; and instances of established dishonesty 
are extremely few. 


HE pursuit of the legal profession involves a happy 

combination of the intellectual with the practical 
life. The intellectual tends to breadth of view; the 
practical to that realization of limitations which are es- 
sential to the wise conduct of life. Formerly the lawyer 
secured breadth of view largely through wide professional 
experience. Being a general practitioner, he was brought 
into contact with all phases of contemporary life. His 
education was not legal only; because his diversified 
clientage brought him, by the mere practise of his pro- 
fession, an economic and social education. The relative 
smallness of the communities tended to make his practise 
diversified not only in the character of matters dealt 
with, but also in the character or standing of his clients. 
For the same lawyer was apt to serve at, one time or 
another both rich and poor, both employer and employee. 
Furthermore—nearly every lawyer of. ability took some 
part in political life. Our greatest judges, Marshall, 
Kent, Story, Shaw, had secured this training. Oliver, in 
his study of Alexander Hamilton, pictured the value of 
such training in public affairs: “In the vigor of his youth 
and at the very summit of hope, he brought to the study 
of the law a character already trained and tested by the 
realities of life, formed by success, experienced in the 
facts and disorders with which the law has to deal. Be- 
fore he began a study of the remedies he had a wide 
knowledge of the conditions of human society. 
With him . the law was : a reality, 
quick, human, buxom and jolly, and not -a formula, 
pinched, stiff, banded and dusty like a royal mummy of 
Egypt.” Hamilton was an apostle of the living law. 
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HE last fifty years have wrought a great change 
in professional life. Industrial development and the 
consequent growth of cities have led to a high degree of 
specialization—specialization not only in the nature and 
class of questions dealt with, but also specialization in 
the character of clientage. The term “corporation law- 
yer” is significant in this connection. The growing in- 
tensity of professional life tended also to discourage par- 
ticipation in public affairs, and thus the broadening of 
view which comes from political life was lost. The deep- 
ening of knowledge in certain subjects was purchased at 
the cost of vast areas of ignorance and grave danger of 
resultant distortion of judgment. 

The effect of this contraction of the lawyers’ intimate 
relation to contemporary life was doubly serious; because 
it came at a time when the rapidity of our economic and 
social transformation made accurate and broad knowl- 
edge of present day problems essential to the adminis- 
tration of justice. “Lack of recent information,” says 
Matthew Arnold, “is responsible for more mistakes of 
judgment than erroneous reasoning.” 

The judge came to the bench unequipped with the nec- 
essary knowledge of economic and social science, and his 
judgment suffered likewise through lack of equipment in 
the lawyers who presented the cases to him. For a judge 
rarely performs his functions adequately unless the case 
before him is adequately presented. Thus were the blind 
led by the blind. It is not surprising that under such 
conditions the laws as administered failed to meet con- 
temporary economic and social demands. 


E ARE powerless to restore the general practi- 
tioner and general participation in public life. 
Intense specialization must continue. But we can cor- 
rect its distorting effects by broader education—by study 
undertaken preparatory to practise—and continued by 
lawyer and judge throughout life: study of economics 
and sociology and politics which embody the facts and 
present the problems of today. “Every beneficent change 
in legislation,” Professor Henderson said, “‘comes from a 
fresh study of social conditicns and social ends, and from 
such rejection of obsolete laws to make room for a rule 
which fits the new facts. One can hardly escape from the 
conclusion that a lawyer who has not studied economics - 
and sociology is very apt to become a public enemy.” 
Charles R. Crane told me once the story of two 
men whose lives he should have cared most to have 
lived. One was Bogigish, a native of the ancient city 
of Ragusa off the coast of Dalmatia,—a deep student 
of law, who after gaining some distinction at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, and in France, became professor 
at the University of Odessa. When Montenegro was 
admitted to the family of nations, its prince con- 
cluded that, like other civilized countries, it must have 
a code of law. Bogigish’s fame had reached Montenegro, 
—for Ragusa is but a few miles distant. So the prince 
begged the Tsar of Russia to have the learned jurist pre- 
pare a code for Montenegro. The Tsar granted the re- 
quest; and Bogigish undertook the task. But instead of 
utilizing his great knowledge of laws to draft a code, he 
proceeded to Montenegro, and for two years literally 
made his home with the people—studying everywhere 
their customs, their practises, their needs, their beliefs, 
their points of view. Then he embodied in law the life 
which the Montenegrins lived. They respected that law, 
because it expressed the will of the people. 











ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 


T IS an amazing fact, but it is nevertheless true, that 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling or Sir James Barrie, or, let us 
say, ex-President Eliot of Harvard, would fail hopelessly 


in English in the entrance 
examinations of any Amer- 
ican or Canadian univer- 
sity. King George, from 
whom presumably _ the 
King’s English flows as 
from its fountain source, 
might get perhaps _half- 
way through a high school 
in the subject. 

As for Shakespeare, I 
doubt if he knew enough of 
what is called English by 


our education departments © 


to get beyond a kindergar- 
ten. As to passing an ex- 
amination of one of his own 
plays, such as is set by our 
colleges for matriculation, 
he couldn’t have done it; 
he hadn’t the brains,—at 
least not the kind of brains 
that are needed for it. 

These are not exaggera- 
tions; they are facts. I ad- 
mit that when the facts are 
not good enough, I always 
exaggerate them. This time 
they don’t need it. 

Our study of English— 
not merely in any one state 
or province, but all over 
North America, except in 
happy Mexico—begins with 
years and years of the silly 
stuff called grammar and 
rhetoric. All the grammar 
that any human being ever 
needs, or that is of any use 
as an intellectual training, 


can be learned in a few weeks from a little book as thin as 
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“Shakespeare hadn’t the brains” 


a Ritz-Carlton sandwich. All the rest of the solid manu- English. 


als on the subject is mere stodge. 
purpose than to put royalties into the pockets of the dull 


pedants who elaborate it. 


It serves no other 











sentences and paragraphs about as reasonable and as 
useful as a set of directions telling how to be a gentle- 
man, or how to have a taste for tomatoes. Then comes 


English literature. This is 


' the last stage, open only to 


minds that have already 
been debilitated by gram- 
mar and rhetoric. 

We actually proceed on 
the silly supposition that 
you can “examine” a person 
in English literature, tor- 
ture it out of him, so to 
speak, in the course of a two 
hours’ inquisition. We ask 
him to distinguish the 
“styles” of different authors 
as he would the color of 
their whiskers. We expect 
him to divide up authors 
into “schools” and to sort 
them out as easily as a 
produce merchant classifies 
fish. 

The truth is that you 
cannot examine in English 
in this way, or only at the 
cost of killing the very 
thing that you wish to 
create. The only kind of 
examination in the subject 
I can think of would be to 
say to the pupil, for ex- 
ample, “Have you read 
Charles Dickens and do 
you like it?” and when he 
answered that he didn’t 
eare for it, but that his 
uncle read it all the time, 
to send a B. A. degree to 
his uncle. : 

We make our pupils 
spend about two hours a 


day for ten years in the silly pursuit of what we call 


And yet at the end of it we wonder that our students 
have less real appreciation of literature in them than 


when they read a half-dime novel for sheer artistic joy 


Rhetoric is worse. It lays down laws for the writing of 





CIVIL AND EUROPEAN WAR VIEWS: 














In the Civil War Battery Brown did quite as effective work, in its way, as the 
French battery shown in the picture on the right. There are only a few details, 
such as the costumes, that distinguish the American scene from the European oné 




















Which is which? One of these photographs shows a Civil War fortification, the 
other a modern European defense. Without the evidence lent by the uniforms it 
might take an expert’s eye to tell that the Civil War fortification is the larger one 





HAVE THE METHODS REALLY CHANGED? 
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This is a Civil War scene in Battery Meade. The rows of sand bags and the 


lines of wicker defenses bear a striking resemblance to the methods of fortifi- 
cation that are being used by the soldiers in the modern battery shown below: 


The chief difference between this and the Civil War battery pictured above 
seems to be that today overhead fortifications are more necessary. The soldiers in 


Battery Meade stood in no danger of attacks from aeroplanes or Zeppelins 





HITS ON THE STACE 


COHAN AND MACBETH : 


T HAS occasionally happened, 

during the course of the present 
season, that two very unlike plays 
were produced in the same week: 
Just a Woman and The Cinderella 
Man came together; so did The 
Devil’s Garden and Very Good Ed- 
die. But the first-nighters apparent- 
ly ran the theatrical gamut when, on 
a recent Monday, they witnessed Mr. 
James K. Hackett’s revival of 
Macbeth, and then followed it up on 
Wednesday by appearing at Mr. George M. Cohan’s 
Revue 1916. 

Mr. Hackett’s contribution to the week was a splendid- 
ly staged, but inadequately acted performance. Playing 
the réle of Macbeth Mr. Hackett was so earnest in his 
efforts to give a good interpretation that he gave a new 
one. The audience caught on to some hitherto unsuspect- 
ed traits of the Thane of Glamis. The co-star, Miss 
Viola Allen, gave an interesting performance of Lady 
Macbeth, but one which, like Mr. Hackett’s, was bound 


to suffer by comparison with greater ones. Banquo was 


scarcely as Shakespeare conceived him, and more like 
the proprietor in one of Mr. Belasco’s realistic grocery 
scenes. The witches were so over-enthusiastic that they 
were actually silly, the lords and ladies were worse than 
this species usually is, and Banquo’s assassins were prob- 
ably the two least desperate villains that ever applied for 
supes’ parts at the stage door. 

But still it was Shakespeare,—and Mr. Cohan’s pro- 
duction certainly was not. The first page of the latter 
program bore this: 


First Take-off on Any Stage 
The Two Boys, George and Sam, 
Present 
THE COHAN REVUE 1916 
A Musical Crazy-Juilt, Patched Together, Threaded with 
Words and Musie and Staged 
By George M. Cohan, 
Author of “The Firemen’s Picnic” and “The Barbers’ Ball” 
Typical Bosco Cast 


In this vein of playful intimacy Mr. Cohan starts out 
on a three hour and a half travesty of the current plays 
of the season. There is Andrew Overdraft with his toy 
cannons and his daughter, a soubrette in the Salvation 
Army. If you think that Shaw satirizing satire is amus- 
ing, you must see Cohan satirizing Shaw satirizing satire. 
Music and lyrics by Cohan, book and costumes by Shaw 
—what a knockout it would be! There is also Jane Clay, 
“not a common Clay,” but niece to Bertha M. and Henry 
—manufacturers, according to Mr. Cohan, of nine-tenths 
of the country’s output in literature and cigars; Dr. 
Booberang, who dispenses anti-love potions to Major 
Barbara; Gaby Deslys, Bill Bones, and all their con- 
fréres. As Richard Carle admits, it’s the darnedest show 
he was ever in. 


T FIRST glance it would seem as though two more 
unlike plays never existed. Hackett’s Macbeth 

and Cohan’s Revue: from the sublime and ridiculous to 
the ridiculously sublime. And then comes the obvious 
thought that the plays are fundamentally alike, since 
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A STUDY IN METHODS 


both Shakespeare and Cohan were 
writing what their publics wanted: 
Shakespeare supplying kings and 
sword-fights for his history-mad con- 
temporaries; Cohan giving his own 
age burlesque and ragtime. But 
since all dramatists at all times— 
appearances to the contrary not- 
withstanding—have tried to please 
their audiences, the comparison is not 
particularly significant. 

A nicer one can be made by for- 
getting Shakespeare and considering Mr. Hackett’s 
Macbeth. The comparison in mind is the desire of both 
producers to use up-to-the-minute methods. For example, 
the nation is agog over preparedness. Trust Mr. Cohan 
to seize the trumpet, run up the red, white and blue tights, 
and sound the call to arms. The audience yells its ap- 
proval. Again we suggest a combination: this time it’s 
Theodore Rocsevelt for President, and George M. Cohan 
for his running-mate. 


HERE are other up-to-the-minute appeals in the 

Cohan Revue: skating girls, fresh-every-hour slang, 
and a troop of boy scouts who go through a drill on the 
stage. Similarly, Mr. Hackett and Miss Allen have sought 
the latest vogue. Their scenery, for example, has been 
done by Joseph Urban—beautifully done, but done so as 
to attain novelty. Iverness Castle is bathed in a golden 
glow of Los Angeles sunlight. In one mind, at least, there 
arose Visions of Universal City, Cal., and the expectancy 
of seeing Mr. Chaplin come volplaning through the castle 
gate, garbed as a dégagé porter. The witch scene in the 
fourth act.is also in line with the times. The murdered 
Duncan, the bloody child, and the eight kings appear and 
disappear with the precision of a well-ordered “snap- 
back.” And there is a new Prisoner of Zenda death scene 
injected in the last act, and some jaunty inflections used 
all the way through by Miss Allen. 


FURTHER likeness between the two plays lies in 

the fact that neither is fit food for the uninitiate. 
Unless you have seen most of the plays on Broadway, you 
cannot appreciate Mr. Cohan’s burlesque. 

Unless you are a true, dyed-in-drama playgoer you 
cannot comment effectively on Hackett’s suitability to 
Shakespearean réles, and the rise or decline in Viola 
Allen’s charm. 

And this brings us at length to some sort of a con- 
clusion: that both plays will be popular with the unin- 
itiate because they demand a background which he 
doesn’t possess. The same diffidence—or self-esteem— 
that prompts a subwayite to take his chances rather than 
inquire of the guard whether his train is bound for Van 
Cortlandt Park or the Bronx, will work to Mr. Hackett’s 
and Mr. Cohan’s box-office advantage. You and I will 
want to go, along with the other knowing ones, and en- 
thuse over the brilliant imitations of plays we’ve never 
seen. You and I will want to explain, in authoritative 
tones, the significance of the witches, and compare 
Hackett’s Macbeth with Booth’s Macbeth—even though 
Booth died when we were, at the age of two years, un- 
able to appreciate the banquet scene. 





REPRESENTING THREE NATIONS 











So far as is known, Miss Eve 
Balfour is the only living 
moving picture star who 1s 
not receiving a salary of at 
least two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a ‘year 


HERE is a certain 
inaccuracy in in- 
cluding England in the 
three countries repre- 
sented by these actress- 
es. Though Miss Eve 
Balfour is at present up- 
holding Great Britain 
on the films, she is a 
native of New Zealand. 
From that country she 
came, six years ago. Her 
début was made on the 
legitimate stage, with 
Miss Gertrude Kingston, 
at the Little Theatre. 
She was hardly more 
than a girl when she un- 
derstudied Mrs. Pat 
Campbell in False Gods. 
Later she played the en- 
ergetic réle of Hecate in 
Macbeth, at His Majes- 
ty’s Theatre, and, after 
that, the part of Dora in 
Sardou’s Diplomacy. 
Despite this promising 
start Miss Balfour gave 
up the stage, and turned 
to moving pictures,—as 
so many American ac- 
tresses have recently 
done. In taking this 





LADIES FROM ENGLAND, 


SPAIN AND AMERICA 


HE Russian advance in the art 

of dancing has been met with a 
counter attack by Spain. La Argen- 
tina, whose picture appears on the 
right, is a dancer who has met with 
considerable recognition. The court 
of her own country has conferred 
many honors upon her. She has re- 
received decorations from the Athe- 
neum and the Beaux Arts. And her 
portrait has been painted by such 
artists as Sorolla and Zuloaga. La 
Argentina is also a favorite in South 
America, for her dancing ability— 
as well as for the popular appeal of 
her geographic name. 


Photo of Miss Balfour by Underwood and Underwood; 
Miss Eagels by Sarony; La Argentina by Marceau 

















“The greatest Spanish dancer 
in the world today.” This is 
the title bestowed on La Ar- 
gentina, who has been giving 
a series of Spanish matinées 
for lovers of the artistic 


drama is superior to the 
stage. Neither did she 
admit, under pressure, 
that she was to be paid 
fifty thousand dollars a 
month. She thus stamped 
herself as an artist of 
remarkable self-control. 

Her first big part in 
the moving pictures 
came in Five Nights, 
adapted from the novel 
by Victoria Cross. In 
this drama Miss Balfour 
played the part of Viola 
with such success that 
the chief constable in a 
Lancashire town took 
exception to the film. It 
was consequently ban- 
ned in that locality. At 
this point in the narra- 
tive we quote Miss Bal- 
four herself: “There is 
nothing in Five Nights 
to shock the ultra-sen- 
sitive,’—an artist in 
differentiation, you see. 

In conclusion, and 
here we quote Miss Bal- 
four’s press agent, she 
has just been photo- 
graphed in a new film in 








step Miss Balfour did 
not issue a statement 
setting forth the eight 
reasons why the silent 


Miss Jeanne Eagels is one of a large 
number of stars who will appear 
shortly in a revival of “The Idler” 


which “she will thrill 
the film world by her 
beauty and dramatic 
power.” 
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FALSE GODS IN GOLF 


BY HERBERT REED 


individual, golf may be learned by a combination 

of imitation and self-study. And by that I mean, 
of course, fairly advanced golf. The process of imitation 
is aided by the careful analysis of the photographs of 
men who understand the finesse of the game, the process 
of self-study by the lavish use of expert, and usually 
professional, outside criticism. It is possible, for in- 
stance, for Join Doe to improve his game by conscious 
imitation of the methods of Jerry Travers, of Francis 
Ouimet, of Chick Evans, and a host of others. He may 
choose for his model a professional of the first class, 
such as Louis Tellier, two photographs of whom are pre- 
sented herewith in or- ' 


L other games permitting concentration of the 





der to point a moral 
and adorn a tale as 
only photographs can 
in sport. 

One of these photo- 
graphs has been posed, 
the other is a slice of 
action. One is Tellier 
as he thinks he is at 
the finish of his stroke, 
the other is Tellier as 
he really is at the 
finish. The chances 
are better than ten to 
one that John Doe will 
choose the posed 
Tellier for his model 
rather than the real 
Tellier shown in the 
suspicion of a second 





ship of a false god. The action picture is the more val- 
uable in that it shows how far conditions have made it 
necessary for the chosen model to depart from formula. 
It encourages the copyist in the belief in his own individ- 
ualism, and forces upon him the realization that that 
individualism must be catered to to a considerable ex- 
tent. Tellier, or any other first-class professional, could 
teach such a man far more than he could show him. 

I have also in mind a snapshot of Robert A. Gardner, 
the present amateur champion, making an iron shot in 
the final last year at Detroit. It was reproduced in 
Harper’s Weekly at the time. It was a full iron shot, 
yet the picture shows the iron past the perpendicular at 

an angle hardly great- 








that has caught his real 
finish. It is natural 
enough that he should 
do so, for the posed 
Tellier is easy to copy, whereas the real Tellier is not to 
be copied absolutely by said Doe, since it is Tellier’s self 
that has been prisoned by the lens. 

The most careful copyist of the posed Tellier doubt- 
less would differ when trapped by the camera at the finish 
of the stroke, just as the temperament, the physical build 
and the preparation, muscular and mental, of the copyist 
would differ from those of the camera-trapped Tellier. 
There is also to be considered tie immediate situation, 
and no posed attitude in golf can possibly include that 
situation. 

Let me put it this way: The posed picture always rep- 
resents the golfer’s interpretation of a stroke on which 
nothing save a properly driven ball depends. The status 
of the match, whether it be against a human opponent or 
against grim, impersonal par, cannot be expressed. No 
man, for instance, ever posed for a golf picture entitled 
“Playing the odd.” His state of mind cannot be posed. 
It can be nipped in the raw. In that case it is a slice 
of his own personal golf under certain conditions. 

From which it might be gathered that the pose was the 
more interesting, the more valuable, after all. Since a 
man must learn, let him copy the attitude of the player 
as that player thinks that attitude should be. False wor- 
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This ts Tellier as he thinks he 
ws at the finish of his stroke 


er than forty-five de- 
grees. Had Gardner, 
with correct golf in 
mind, posed that pic- 
ture copy-book fash- 
ion, it probably would 
have shown a far more 
complete finish, and a 
great deal more torsion 
of the body, not to 
mention a vast amount 
of knee action. The 
actual snapshot, ac- 
companied by the ex- 
planation of the fact 
that Gardner’s wonder- 
ful back and arm de- 
velopment made un- 
necessary a full swing 
for full distance, would 
teach the copyist far 
more than any posed 
picture possibly could. 
: It would lead him into 
the paths of self-study, and would release him per- 
manently from the slavery of apish imitation. 

Unthinking imitation, therefore, is a worship of the 
false, whereas the enlightened imitation of real action, 
with a full realization of both the possibilities and the 
limitations of both copied and copyist, is’ profitable. 

Careful study of the posed and snapped photographs of 
the completion of the full swing have led me to believe 
that very few golfers can really pose that stage of the 
stroke as it is in action. In the posed photograph there 
is almost always more grace and freedom, and incom- 
parably more restraint. There is a check on the forward 
impulse of the entire body, with consequent apparent 
awkwardness of the legs and feet, that is never found in 
action. And in the snapped picture the club almost never 
gets so far around behind the back, or so low. I do not 
mean, of course, that the follow through has been choked, 
but I do mean that the follow through of real action is 
not the follow through of pure theory. 

Pretty pictures, these posed affairs—but I challenge 
any golfer to find one that is really as apparently awk- 
ward as the real thing. There are far more possibilities 
in the human body that the camera man wots of save 
when he is working in terms of a trifle of a second. 


And this is Tellier as he really 
is, after making the stroke 





HOW PARIS GETS THE NEWS 


BY HENRY 


RTILLERY actions in the Vosges and in 
Artois. Comparative calm on the rest of the 
front.” 

Not very detailed news, but there have been many 
days since the war began when Paris has received no 
more than this. Sometimes, when the infantry have been 
active, it is a little longer, with more detail, but one 
never sees the big type, the three-column-wide stories or 
the scare heads of the American journals. Just a frame 
with the words, “Official communiqué, —th day of the 
war” and the few terse sentences issued by the Chief 
Censor. It is meager, but you know, at least, that it is 
true. When the censorship was established at the begin- 
ning of the war, M. Messimy, the then Minister of War, 
in a letter to Arthur Meyer, the editor of Le Gaulois, gave 
assurance that though the official bulletin “might not be 
all the news, it would be invariably true news,” and there 
has never been a moment since then when the confidence 
of the Parisian in the ministry’s reports has been shaken. 

We, in America, who are surfeited with war-news, who 
skim over detailed stories from all the theatres of war, at 
our breakfast table, can hardly realize how eagerly Paris 
awaits and devours her daily crust. In the American 


papers the official report is tucked away on an inside page 
and few of us trouble to read it. We get too much news. 
In Paris it is practically the only fresh news of the cam- 
paign on the western front. The man in the street reads 
it, and it alone, and then throws his paper away. 


The communiqué is issued at three o’clock in the 
afternoon and in the evening. The afternoon news 
is posted in front of all newspaper offices and public 
buildings and in the windows of many restaurants 
and stores and it is always surrounded by an interested 
though undemonstrative crowd. Later you buy your 
Intransigeant or Presse, and, at a marble-topped table in 
some sidewalk café, you read and digest the news again 
and perhaps discuss it with your neighbor at the next 
table. And often, “Nothing to report,” will provoke quite 
as lively a discussion as the taking of a trench or the 
destruction of a Zeppelin. 

It is the open sesame to conversation for the homegoing 
crowd in the late afternoon. The guard in the subway 
looks at the front page over your shoulder as he punches 
your ticket, and comments upon the news. The handsome 
old lady in the tobacco shop, where you stop every even- 
ing for your package of Marylands, no longer volunteers 
the time honored formula as to the vagaries of Parisian 
weather, but says instead, 

“Always the same thing, this beast of a communiqué 
nest-ce pas, monsieur? These stupid duels of artillery 
put us no nearer to Berlin.” 

And the soldier on his furlough who borrows your paper 
in the café, though he shrugs his shoulders at the state- 
ment that there has been no infantry action, is neverthe- 
less resigned, if not optimistic. 

“What would you, monsieur, these devils of Boches are 
underground like rabbits. But wait a little. Our Papa 
Joffre knows which way the wind blows. We shall see.” 

Even the cabby, the sphinx-like, occasionally unbends 
to the extent of inquiring for the news, and if you know 
the species, you will realize that this is interest indeed. 
It takes an accident to draw from him, in ordinary times, 
more than a gruff “Bien, monsieur.” 


G. DODGE 


The communiqué is not always the dull, prosaic story 
of artillery duels and grenade-throwing. There have been 
big days in Paris—days whose news will never be for- 
gotten. There was the day of miracles in September, 
1914, when the Franco-British troops, after their dogged 
retreat from Mons almost to the gates of Paris, took up 
the offensive and began that gigantic struggle which we 
know as the Battle of the Marne. The report of that 
day’s work was meager, but it recorded the halting of 
the German advance. Can you imagine how a city which 
had prepared for a siege, and perhaps a sacking, would 
receive the brief report that it had been saved? 

There was the dark day in January, 1915—the Kaiser’s 
birthday—when the Germans, after a four months’ dead- 
lock along the Aisne, crossed the river again near Sois- 
sons, and, though they left thousands upon the frozen 
ground, won back a part of what they had lost in Septem- 
ber. That day’s news gave Paris a bit to think about. 

The best news that Paris has heard since the Battle 
of the Marne, she heard this autumn when Joffre de- 
cided to try the strength of the German line in Artois 
and Champagne. On Saturday night, September 25th, 
I dined with several newspaper men at Hubin’s, a little 
restaurant patronized largely by journalists. The talk 
was all of the imminent offensive. For days the French 
artillery had been pounding away, over the heads of the 
infantry waiting in their trenches, at the enemy’s posi- 
tion beyond the barren No-Man’s Land that lay between 
the lines. All Paris knew that the infantry was only 
waiting the word,—that all this artillery preparation had 
but one object, the paving the way for an advance. And 
though the afternoon’s bulletin had been almost barren of 
news—just the old story of continual bombardment—yet 
every man of the little group at Hubin’s felt that we were 
on the eve of a great piece of news, the news for which 
Paris is always eager—an attack @ la baionette by their 
adored infantry. 


LL day rumors had been creeping in from no one 
knows where,—unofficial news that gained strength 
as it ran,—that the advance had been made and that the 
German first line positions had been taken by storm. 
These rumors had been on everyone’s lips when the 
meager three o’clock news had been read, and we at 
dinner discussed them, certain, with the superstitious 
certainty of a “hunch,” that the big news would be out 
that night. 

A little before ten we started for the Ministére de 
l’Instruction Publique in the rue de Grenelle across the 
river, where the Chief Censor has his offices, and where 
all official news is first given out to the press. 

The streets were almost dark after we crossed the 
river, for we were not far from the Eiffel Tower and the 
Military School, and few lights are permitted in the 
neighborhood of military structures. The entrance to the 
ministry was quite dark as we came up to it—so dark 
that we almost walked into a carriage that was waiting 
at the curb—and we picked our way under the archway 
and through the vaulted passage into the wide stonc- 
paved court, where at last one little light burned, ove> 
the doorway leading into the Censor’s offices. The court 
was full of automobiles—official cars of one sort or an- 
other, with their khaki-clad soldier-chauffeurs negligently 
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rolling cigarettes as they waited for Colonel This or Sen- 
ator That, who were conferring with Mr. Somebody Else 
in some inner room of the ministry. 

The courtyard of every public building in Paris has al- 
ways, in these days, its quota of waiting staff cars. 
Where they are going, whence they have come, and on 
what mission, one never knows, and the cabalistic let- 
tering on their hoods makes you none the wiser, but 
somehow they always give one a feeling of security. 
Things are being accomplished. Things are being done 
quietly and quickly. The car is waiting. An officer 
hurries out from some doorway, and without a glance to 
the right or left takes his place. The chauffeur cranks 
up, springs to his seat and the huge gray car glides 
through a dingy archway into the crowded boulevard. 
To the Ministry of War? To the Elysée? To Havre? 
To the front, perhaps?) What does it matter? Things are 
being done, and the army is on the job. 

In the stone porch, under the single light, were the rear 


guard of the assembled correspondents, and the hallway. 


inside was packed with them, waiting for the opening of 
the swinging doors that led into the room from which 
all France learned the news of her armies. 

It was as cosmopolitan a crowd as you would meet in 
a Sabbath day’s journey. There were, besides the rep- 
resentatives of all the Paris papers, a most heterogeneous 
assortment of newspaper men from almost every neutral 
and allied European country,—Russian, English, Italian, 
Spanish, Swiss, Swedish, American. All the prominent 
news agencies were represented, several New York pa- 
pers, and the most prominent French provincial dailies. 
And every man was earnestly saying the same thing to 
his neighbor in all gradations of good or bad French, the 
scholarly, impeccable French of the Parisian, the broad, 
labored French accent that means a Britisher the world 
over, and the sibilant, exotic-sounding French of the 
Spaniard. “I dined tonight with the Chef du Cabinet 
of the Minister of and he assured me “ 
or, “The Embassy told me this afternoon that,” 
or, “Colonel X said to me unofficially not an hour ago, 
that” . . . And all the “tips” were the same—the 
advance had begun. 

There came the throbbing drum of a motor, as a big 
gray limousine swung into the courtyard. The Chief 
Censor stepped out and walked hurriedly through another 
door into the building. The talking ceased and the crowd 
expectantly turned their faces towards the mysterious 
leather doors—official-looking, swinging doors, flanked 
on either side by red-braided, white-belted gendarmes. 

For a moment no one moved, and then the doors were 
thrown open and we filed silently into the antechamber of 
the Chief Censor’s office and took our places, standing, 
around the great, green, cloth-covered table. The door 
of an inner room opened noiselessly and closed again be- 
hind someone who held a sheaf of typewritten sheets in 
his hand. 

“Gentlemen, the communiqué is published,” was all he 
said, but his smile told us far more. The sheets were 
passed around and the news was out. There had been 
no anti-climax in our day of waiting. The British troops 
had successfully attacked Loos and Hulloch and gained 
a footing in the enemy’s trenches at several points. The 
French in Champagne had stormed the German front: be- 
tween the Aisne and the Suippe and had occupied their 
first line trenches along the whole front attacked! And 
at the end of the page were the heartening words, “Our 
progress continues.” 


After days of ceaseless artillery preparation Papa 
Joffre had let loose his infantry and had found that the 
Germans were not invincible. The news was brief, but it 
was what Paris had been waiting for. The next two days 
told us more of detail, of prisoners, of guns captured, of 
further progress, and second and third line trenches taken, 
but it was enough for Paris to know that night that the 
long expected attack was succeeding. 

The news was too good and too important for any dis- 
play of excitement among the newspaper men. The sus- 
pense of the days was over; the news was out; the 
expected had happened. For them, that was the import- 
ant point. They hurried into the street with their reports 
in their hands and dispersed to their offices, already plan- 
ning the form of the morning article. With the foreign 
correspondents, I ran to the Central Telegraph Bureau, 
where the dispatches were sent to New York, London, 
Rome and every corner of the globe. All telegraphic 
messages sent out of France must bear the visé of the 
police, or the stamp of a ministerial or administrative 
military official, but as our typewritten sheets already 
bore the stamp of the Ministry of War when they were 
distributed, it was only necessary to write an address at 
the top, a signature at the bottom and push them through 
the wicket, like ordinary telegrams. 


HE press had the news, but I had yet to see it re- 
Rae by the people. After leaving the telegraph 
office, a few of us stopped at a moving picture theatre on 
the boulevard, just in time for the last film of the even- 
ing. As the lights came up at the end, and before we 
could leave our seats, a man appeared on the little stage 
and held up his hand. He was holding a sheet of paper, 
and every man and woman in the house knew instinctive- 
ly what was coming. Then, in a breathless silence, we 
heard for a second time the few concise, glorious para- 
graphs that told of one of France’s great days. At the 
closing words, “Our progress continues,” a storm of hand- 
clapping and “bravos” burst forth from pit and gallery. 
There was no hysteria, no shouting, no ebullition of that 
proverbial Latin frenzy which, before this war, we were 
too ready to associate with a French crowd. There was 
just genuine, proud, heartfelt applause. Voices from all 
over the house were calling, “La Marseillaise!”’ “La Mar- 
seillaise!”” and when the poor, improvised wartime orches- 
tra struck up the opening bars of that miracle of songs, 
the house stood to a man, and sang it as I have never 
heard it sung before, in victory or in defeat. Then they 
filed quietly out into the street. “Good news,” said every 
man to his neighbor, and there was much hand shaking 
and smiling. And in every face you could see that the 
unshaken confidence of France in her army, and the un- 
speakable loyalty of the fathers and mothers and wives 
of those at the front had received but an added spur and 
a new encouragement. 


ERHAPS the lack of hysterical excitement was only 

natural. Perhaps they were thinking of the awful cost 
of good news such as this. An offensive always costs dear- 
ly, and maybe many in that theatre crowd had lost sons 
or husbands in Papa Joffre’s experiment that day. 

That is how Paris receives her good news—with a 
splendid confidence, a sane and beautiful enthusiasm, and 
a deep realization of the price she is paying for it. Next 
to being good losers, which the French have shown them- 
selves to be, there is nothing so admirable as to be 
good winners. 
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HORIZONS 


BY BRIAN HOOKER 


HE mighty marriage ring of sea and sky 
Glimmers around. Behind thee, the long foam 
Flows to the centre. Turn aside therefrom, 
And thy course still holds true as destiny 
Toward the dim verge whereunder, smiling, lie 
Those golden islands feigned by hearts that roam 
Homeless, to hold the promise of a home 
Unbroken, and a hope that shall not die. 


Sail on from dawn to even. Thou shalt not find 
At the day’s end thy way’s end the more near, 
Because a dream is evermore withdrawn 
Before thee. Therefore, when black thunder and wind 
Bring down a dreadful darkness, have no fear: 
Thou shalt not fail. Sail on from even to dawn. 
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N A certain sense the publication gmp r 
if of Rupert Brooke’s Letters from I/ IM/ i Mf 
America is not unlike a reprinting Ait) Wb, 
of the early poems that John Keats | Hy) I/) }, 
wrote for Hunt’s Examiner; and Wi) Wis) TT 
they will be of relatively the same A 


his efforts. Journalistically Brooke’s Hl WL / 
letters are excellent; but we have TA) 
come to look upon him as other 
than a journalist. 

The letters are written on a va- 
riety of subjects: “New York,” 
“Boston and Harvard,” “Montreal,” 
“Outside,” “The Indians,” “The 
Rockies,” “Some Niggers.” All of 
them are interesting, observant, but 
never really penetrating. After all, 
in this case Brooke was merely a 
reporter on assignment, and inter- 
esting observation was his job. 

The chief hope in a necessarily 
brief review is that it can give a 
touch of intimacy to the author. 
Consequently we shall slight Henry James’s enthusiastic 
introduction, in order to quote Rupert Brooke on 2 purely 
American institution: the cheer-leader. In no more certain 
way, perhaps, can he be brought closer to the people who 
ought to know him—and never will, unless through such 
i byway as this: “A big, fine figure in white springs out 
from his seat at the foot of the stands, addresses the mul- 
titude through a megaphone with a ‘One! Two! Three!’ 
hurls it aside, and, with a wild flinging and swinging of 
his body and arms, conducts ten thousand voices in the 
Harvard yell. That over, the game proceeds, and the 
cheer-leader sits quietly waiting for the next moment of 
peril or triumph. I shall not easily forget that figure, 
bright in the sunshine, conducting with his whole body, 
passionate, possessed by a demon, bounding in the frenzy 
of his inspiration from side to side, contorted, rhythmic, 
ecstatic. It seemed so wonderfully American, in its en- 
tire wildness and entire regulation, with the whole just 
a trifle fantastic.” 








E IN America think nothing of sitting down be- 

fore breakfast and explaining, in a letter to the 
Times or the Press, why the nation’s chief executive is 
incompetent. The oriental attitude of reverence for the 
high official is quite foreign to us. It is for this reason 
that a new publication of the Princeton University Press 
—The Mikado: Institution and Person—is of particular 
interest. ‘“Mikadoism,” says the author, “is the symbol 
of all that is dear to the Japanese; yet, like all social 
forces, whether religion, or the magic of a great name, or 
the national flag, the dogma is often abused by its so- 
called friends, is made an un- 


importance in a final valuation of HWA) Wy, 





eeTy EALIZING the existing need 

for plays for children, the 
officers of the Drama League of 
America conducted a contest in the 
hope of finding suitable material in 
this field. Out of the hundreds of 
manuscripts that were submitted, 
Miss Meigs’s The Steadfast Prin- 
cess was selected as the prize win- 
ner.”—This is the announcement 
that appears on the cover of a small 
volume published by the Macmil- 
lan Company. 

The habit of awarding prizes for 
literary endeavors, rapidly becom- 
ing so prevalent, has not been a 
wholly successful one. Theoretical- 
ly such a practise ought to encour- 
age originality. Actually it de- 
mands conventionality. For there 
is no winning a prize without com- 
peting for it; and competing means 
the recognition of arbitrary stand- 
ards as a starting point. Thus 
Mr. Winthrop Ames’s prize plays have been—just Mr. 
Winthrop Ames’s prize plays. And Miss Leona 
Dalrymple’s prize-winning novel—Diana of the Green 
Van—is exactly what it started out to be: a fine ex- 
ample of American novel-writing. 

The Steadfast Princess offers further evidence. Being 
a play for children it necessarily has to do with the little 
girl who is really a princess, but who has grown up to 
believe that she is just a person. Ultimately she dis- 
covers the deception, her royulty, and a handsome young 
prince. We hold no brief against Miss Meigs’s story. 
She tells it brightly, in very easy blank verse. And though 
it has been better told a thousand times, it has been 
worse told a million. 

Nor would we be thought unappreciative of a gallant 
old entertainer, in thus seeming to turn from the princess 
story. It is the enforced imitation of old patterns—and 
the consequent failure to arrive anywhere—that we find 
unsatisfying in the existing order of the literary prize. 
Treasure Island—retold to win $500 or a gold badge— 
would lose its charm. ‘And, though we shall doubtless rue 
the rashness—when this line is cast in type—we wish 
that Miss Meigs had been able to win a prize by dropping 
her prince and princess, and substituting a red cow and 
an old soldier. 
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ENTRAL AFRICA has come in for visits by many 
well-known persons who have returned with rhi- 
noceros horns, stories of tiger hunts, and dull, informative 
accounts of native life. Quite different is Mr. James 
Barnes’s chronicle: Through Central Africa. Mr. Barnes 
admits that he went on his tr’p 





necessary engine of cruelty, or 
is debased to selfish or mer- 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


in search of neither lions nor 
uncharted rivers, but to make 





” 


cenary purposes. 


The author has been a stu- LETTERS FROM AMERICA 
(With an Introduction by Henry James) 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


dent of Japan and the Japanese 
for more than forty-five years. 


He has a personal impression THE MIKADO: INSTITUTION AND PERSON 


of the great Mikado who died 
in 1912. With Japan loomine; 


Princeton University Press, Princeton 


some good pictures of the life 
By Rupert Brooke and country. The illustrations 
g125 Of his book show how well he 
succeeded in his purpose. He 

IN also brought back the most in- 

By W. E. — teresting travel account that 
~ has come to our notice for some 


larger and larger on the politi- THE STEADFAST PRINCESS By Cornelia L. ie time. It is direct and simple, 
ao 


eal horizon, this is a_ text- 


book that would merit atten- pyHROUGH CENTRAL AFRICA 


The Macmillan Co., New York 


and incidental enough to give 
By James Barnes ® Teal picture of a little-known 


tion. D. Appleton and Co., New York $4.00 country and its people. 
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The Lancia roadster of Mr. George W. Gould 


Mr. Reginald Vanderbilt’s Mercer touring car 


MOTORS WITH GILDED OWNERS 


BY JOHN CHAPMAN HILDER 


HIS page is intended to confuse 

the public’s mind. For some time 
past, motor car manufacturers have 
been contradicting each other, in one 
particular. The makers of low-priced 
cars have claimed that the exceedingly 
wealthy are no longer buying ‘high- 
priced cars, because they can procure 
equally good machines for less money. 
The makers of high-priced cars are 
pointing to the fact that they are sell- 
ing more machines than ever to the 
exceedingly wealthy. All Hudson 
of which, as this page 











would buy that too. The 
truth is that the price 
does not matter. For here 
we have Mr. Gould’s 
fairly costly Lancia— 
R. L. Goldberg, the in- 
credibly predatory  car- 
toonist, has one like it 
—right next to Mr. Reg- 
inald = Vanderbilt’s — in- 
expensive Mercer. Be- 











should show, means very 
little. It is well known 
that the exceedingly 
wealthy are not to be 
coerced, either into 
spending or saving their 
money. If one of them 
should see an inexpen- 
sive car that happened 
to strike his fancy, he 
would buy it. If he saw 








a car of enormously high 


cost,—and liked it—he Renault touring car owned by Mr. Thomas Snell 




















low them we have Mr. 
Waterbury’s Hudson, mungiing 
serenely with the Renaults of 
Messrs. Snell, Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and Woolworth, and the Owen- 
Magnetic of Mr. Straight. The ex- 
cessively wealthy have neither gone 
wild about low-priced cars, nor are 
they irrevocably wedded to ambu- 
latory palaces. If you expected this 
page to prove scmething definite, 
please do not be disappointed. We 
warned you at the beginning. You 
must admit, however, that it is hard 
to tell the low-priced cars from the 
others, at a glance. 





























One of Mr. Willard Straight’s fleet—an Owen-Magnetic 








A Renault owned by Mr. Woolworth 
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VOGUE, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Send me twelve numbers of Vogue, beginning with the 
Paris Openings Number, and I wil! remit $2 on receipt of 


bill 


shall expect thirteen numbers of Vogue, beginning with 


the 


$2 invested in 


VOGUE 


will save you $200 


Before you spend a penny on 
your Spring hat or clothes, be- 
fore you even plan your new 
wardrobe, consult Vogue’s great 
Spring and Summer Fashion is- 
sues, beginning with the 


Spring Patterns and 
New Materials Number 


HE gown you buy and never wear 
is the really expensive gewn! Gloves, 
boots, hats, that miss being exactly what 
you want, are the ones that cost more 
than you can afford! . 


Why take chances again this year when 
by simply sending in the coupon, and at 
your convenience paying $2—a tiny frac- 
tion of the loss on a single ill-chosen hat 
or gown—you can insure the correctness 
of your whole wardrobe? 


Vogue is a beautifully illustrated maga- 
zine ; the acknowledged authority on what 
is worn by well-dressed American women. 
Here are your twelve numbers (and one 
extra): 


*Spring Patterns 
and New Materials March 1 


Working models for ones whole Spring 
and Summer wardrobe 

Paris Openings March 15 
The complete story of the Paris Openings 
establishing the mode 

Spring Fashions April 1 
The last word on Spring gowns, waists and 
accessories 

Smart Fashions for 

Limited Incomes April 15 
First aid to the fashionable woman of not 
unlimited means 

Brides and Summer Homes May 1 


A journey “thro’ pleasures and palaces.” 
News for the bride 


Summer Fashions 


London and Paris 


Children’s Fashions 





“Nine out of ten women copy 
what the tenth does, the tenth 
is a reader of VOGUE” 


June 1 


The final showing of the Summer modes 
that will be 


In the Country June 15 
Society takes to sports and life in the open. 
Hot Weather Fashions July 1 
The correct wardrobe for all out-door sports 
Hostess July 15 


The newest ideas in mid-summer enter- 
tainments 

August 1 
War-stricken Europe regains her balance 
and sends us new and fresh ideas 
August 15 


Outfits for the infant and for the school 
boy and girl 


Forecast of Autumn 


American Travel May 15 Fash 


Places in our own country well worth a 
visit at least 


the first of the month (OR) I enclose $2 herewith and 


Spring Patterns and New Materials Number. 


H.W. 2-26-16 


ions September 1 


Advance models gathered at the great Paris 
fashion Openings 


*Our Special Offer: 


The Spring Patterns Number is al- 
ready on the newsstands. If you en- 
close the $2 with the coupon opposite, 
we will send you with our compli- 
ments, this authoritative display of 
the new patterns, making thirteen 
numbers instead of twelve. Or, if 
more convenient, send coupon with- 
out money. Your subscription will 
then start with the Paris Openings 
Number, and continue through the 
next eleven numbers. 











LITERARY LAPSES 
BY MARGARETTA TUTTLE 


EVERAL weeks ago an editorial 

of yours gently set a hobby of 

mine rocking. You quoted an ob- 

scure small-town newspaper in the 

use of expect when the word suspect 
was the right one. 

You were, of course, right. But 
why attack the small-town-newspa- 
per-with-a-busy-editor, when our 
supposed masters of English, with 
‘areful publishers and excellent final 
reviewers and competent readers, are 
doing the same thing? 

I marked for you the pages in Gals- 
worthy’s last novel—was it not 
called Graylands—where this dough- 
ty gentleman used “expect” when 
suspect was meant. But a fiend in 
human shape went off with my new 
novel and I cannot this minute give 
vou the exact page. 

Finally, here on my desk lies the 
bright red copy of Arnold Bennett’s 
last, These Twain, and I am going 
to append a list of five pages where 
Arnold makes this mistake. Some- 
body ought to correct both him 
and George Doran, publisher. I hope 
it will be you. (I’ve always thought 
Bennett’s novels outrageously over- 
rated. They are an attempt to be 
realistic by the record of a thousand 
insignificant details; and the details 
are not well chosen. True realism is 
the selection of significant details. 
But Arnold Bennett is an example of 
wonderful advertising and how opin- 
ion can be formed thereby.) I only 
got These Twain to find out what he 
did with Hilda Lessways, whom he 
had left unmarried and about to 
have a child and quite destitute—no 
place for an amiable man to end a 
story! I found These Twain insuf- 
ferable with a thousand petty ani- 
mosities in the breasts of people I 
would have fled from in real life as 
the abomination of boredom. And 
in addition “expect” for “suspect” 
every six or seven pages. Here is a 
brief list. Page 19, Hero speaking: 
“T expect you’ve been drawing horses 
instead of practising the piano.” 

Page 33. “I expect it was in the 
Sussex papers,” Albert replied. 





Page 53. “I expect he’s had a 
puncture.” 
Page 59. “TI expect the little one’s 


the gravedigger’s kid.” 

Page 60. “I expect they’re out 
somewhere.” 

Maybe your small-town paper is 
but following the great writers, Eng- 
lish and American? 
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THE LESSER EVIL 
BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


T IS a common argument in 
[pect suffragist circles that 

if women are “personal” in poli- 
tics, exerting at times an unfair pres- 
sure upon legislators, it is merely be- 
cause their legitimate political out- 
lets are blocked. Have they not al- 
ways been urged to let men represent 
them, carrying out their wishes? 
Must they not therefore impress 
their wishes upon men, use that very 
backstair influence one deplores? 
With the vote this “personal” atti- 
tude of women will disappear. 

It may and—it may not, at least 
not for some time. There are so 
many features in women’s lives, 
political wire-pulling apart, that in- 
dicate their aptitude or predisposi- 
tion for exerting personal pressure or 
rather pressure upon the private life. 
Their nursery experience is one long 
course of working on fellow crea- 
tures, their domestic economy in ser- 
vant-keeping circles, another, their 
“social” life, as we call it, another. 
The conventionalities are supported 
by women rather than men—among 
us at least and in their more super- 
ficial, generally recognized aspects— 
and conventionalities in this defi- 
nition are largely ways of bullying or 
wheedling or coaxing the malleable. 
As for the still more elaborate and 
systematic formalities, how favor- 
ably disposed toward them are wo- 
men? How fond they are of cere- 
monialism! Of turning the child in- 
to a youth or maiden, the youth or 
maiden into a man or woman, of 
matchmaking, of mourning. Com- 
ing-out ceremonies, weddings and 
funerals all get their strongest 
support, among us in modern culture 
at least, I had better repeat, from 
women. Now this kind of ceremo- 
nialism is the outcome in large part 
of the desire to run other people’s 
lives for them, to have them meet 
the changes in their life not as they 
occur and as they, the affected, like, 
but as you like and when you like. 
So that if women are indeed more 
given to ceremonial than men, it is 
evidence that they are more given to 
managing others. 

There is such evidence about wo- 
men outside of ceremonialism. Per- 
haps it is of too scattering a nature 
for me at this moment to compile, 
but one particularly apt illustration 
I cannot forego. It is the exclama- 
tion so much indulged in by women: 
“If I had my way, I’d pass a law 
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against that,” “that” being like as 
not an individualistic, not a collec- 
tive, matter, a matter of drinking or 


eating, of dressing, of sleeping, of | 


love making—some mode of be- 
havior a woman has been wont per- 
haps to disapprove of in the conduct 
of her children or servants or hus- 
band. 

And so when women do come to 
making the laws the apprehension 
men entertain that they will concern 
themselves a great deal with private 
conduct, with laws regulating per- 


sonal habits, is not ill-founded, I | 


think, nor exaggerated. If any- 
thing, it is not strong enough. The 
prohibition legislation women have 
already been found to favor is but 
a modest sample of what the en- 
franchisement of women will tend to 
promote. Of their political repre- 
sentatives too, women and men, wo- 
men voters will require the same ref- 
erences, I suspect, the same testi- 


monials of good character, as they | 


would of their nursemaids or cooks, | 


testimonials not only of their honesty 
and competency, but of the company 
they keep and the hours. 


I do not mean to imply of course | 


that women voters will side together 


in regard to candidates or measures. | 


There will be no such sex alignment, 
no distinct women’s party for the re- 
form of morals, no grouping of wo- 
men in behalf of anti-vice laws or 
sumptuary measures or of the en- 
forcement of opinions in general in 
regard to age or sex or “social posi- 
tion” or nationality or race. But to 


the existing tendency in political | 


groups to work upon human beings 
rather than upon the conditions un- 
der which human beings must live, 
to this primitive, persistent tendency 
women in politics will give new life. 
And they will thereby check in gov- 
ernment that movement toward re- 
spect for personal liberty, towards 
toleration, which is the essential un- 
derlying character of modern cul- 
ture. 

Why then enfranchise women? 
Why not continue to keep them out 
of the way of doing harm? Because 
vou can’t. Because disfranchise- 
ment is of itself a corrupting condi- 
tion, contributing indeed, as the suf- 
fragists argue, to the tendency to 
work upon people instead of upon 
conditions, and because politics are 
a very small fragment of life. If by 
giving women the opportunity to be 
dangerous in politics they are ren- 
dered less dangerous in life at large, 
will not society, 7. e., men and wo- 
men and children, be the gainer? 
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Pettijohns 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 





25” Bran 
In Flour Foods 


A fast-growing custom. 


The bran supplies a natural lax- 
ative effect. 


And bran contains the phos- 
phates of the wheat. 


Use 34 white flour and % bran. 
But not ordinary bran. It must be 
in flake form and tender. 


Pettijohn’s Flour is that combi- 
nation. Flakes make the bran ef- | 
ficient. Softness makes it dainty. 


Use like Graham flour. Use in 
place of white flour. Thus some 
food can, for every meal, be made 
hygienic. 

One week’s results will convert $ 
you to bran foods forever. 


Bran 


Flour rin 


This is 75 per cent fine patent flour 
mixed with 25 per cent special bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. Price, 
25 cents per large package. 

Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is soft 
wheat rolled into luscious flakes, hiding 25 
per cent unground bran. A morning dainty 
liked by everyone. 15 cents per package. 

Order from your grocer. New-tried ‘{ 
recipes are on the packages. 


Makers—Chicago (1181) 
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The National Madine 


THE NATIONAL INDEX} 


will not be neutral on the war. 
It will not be neutral on any 
important subject. But it is 
primarily an INDEX of the 
thought of the country as shown 
in the editorials of the great 
daily papers. But its own edi- 
torials will be forceful and 
clear. The Arena is the space 
wherein the readers may have 
their fling. This is the great | 
year. Keep up with the times. 
The INDEX costs 7c. the copy 
or $2 a year when ordered di- 
rectly from the office. First 
issue out March 3. Send for 
sample copy. 


Dept. H., Basil, Ohio 
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COOPERATION is the 


backbone of modern business. 
Whenever you answer an ad- 
vertisement, either in Harper’s 
Weekly or in any other publi- 
cation, tell the advertiser where 
| you saw his message. He will 
| appreciate your cooperation. 























MERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Company 
ano Associateo Companies 





Every Bell Telephone is 
the Center of the System 
A 








WINTON SUX -—Free from experimental 


riske Write for catalog. 
The Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO- 
LUTION gives unusual health, unusual energy 
aud cane vitality. 
For information address 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


1395 Aeolian Hall, New York Clty. 





If vou have money to invest at a good 
rate of interest on first farm mortgages 
in Nebraska, write me. 


Cc. A. HAGER, ORD, NEBRASKA 





Successful Printing 


OU will find The Schilling Press, Ine., an 
organization fully equipped to handle "your 
printing problems. No job too large or none ~ 
too small to receive our best attention. 
Write or ’phone for our representative to call. 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 


PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
137 East 25th Street New York City. 


», WOULD YOU 


show this standard high 

M grade 42 key fully visible 

e+ typewriter to your friends 

m and let them see wherein 

pee, it excelils any other $100 

typewriter, if by doing this 

G , » el: rand Ponder ofsennt’ oeaedene 
s 

to keep as your own? Thenb; t card 

LIVEN YOU to simply 5 say, ‘Mail Particulars. ila ; 

WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO.,Dept. F175 Chicago, tii. 


THE BIBELOT ‘Yor 


The Bibelot in complete sets is sold on 
partial payments and immediate delivery 
made of all the volumes on terms mutually 
eatisfactory to publisher and purchaser. 
Write today for Special Circular. 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
Portland, Maine 


THE NEW ARMENIA 


A LITERARY AND POLITICAL PERIODICAL 


THE NEW ARMENIA, published 
semi-monthly, is the only English 
Periodical in America for those who 
are interested in Armenian life and 
letters; and for all devotees of justice 
who believe, with the late Gladstone, 
that “To serve Armenia is to serve 
civilization.” 

Yearly subscription, $2.00 in advance. 

Foreign countries, $2.50 


THE NEW ARMENIA 
949 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 













































MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising in thie column costs 400. a@ line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 





LITERARY HELP: Lectures. debates, speeches, 
papers. Research Bureau. 500 Fifth av., N. Y. 


MOTORCYCLES PB bargains in 


motorcycles we have 
taken in exchange on new ones. Send for special 
bargain list. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 72, Gales- 
burg, Kansas. 








THE SAFETY VALVE 


A NEW DAWN 

From the Post (Boston, Mass.): 

E OBSERVE with interest 

that our old friend, Harper’s 
Weekly, has come out in a brand new 
suit of clothes, which is truly becom- 
ing. It reminds us very much of a 
friend of our youth who always 
looked so bright and happy in a de- 
lightfully red necktie that you never 
would have guessed that his liver 
spent nine minutes out of every ten 
on strike. We find ourselves devout- 
ly hoping that some of the newly ac- 
quired outer beauty of this weekly of 
splendid: traditions will strike in and 
result in our having again a glimpse 
or two of its brilliant constructive 
past, than which nothing in the whole 
history of American journalism was 
more brilliant. The country never 
so much needed a clear-headed, sane 
thinking weekly as it needs today, 
and if the spick and spandy new duds 
of Harper’s Weekly are an intima- 
tion that it has seen a new light and 
is going to try to get back into good 
company once more, nobody will be 
more delighted than ourselves, who 
have wept many bitter tears over its 
seeming total eclipse as a periodical 
of influence and power. 


A PRINTER'S TRICK 

From the Free Press (Milwaukee, 
Wis.): 

ORMAN HAPGOOD of Har- 

per’s Weekly, than whom there 
is no more sycophantic among Wil- 
son’s supporters, in the current issue 
of his publication, classes Wilson 
with Washington and Lincoln as a 
strong and wise LEADER of the na- 
tion. We employ the capitals to em- 
phasize the absurdity of such termin- 
ology. 


PREPAREDNESS 

From the Republic (St. Louis, Mo.): 

RESIDENT WILSON’S plan for 

a great system of industrial and 
military education brings vividly to 
mind Kent E. Keller’s suggestion of 
a “school army,” made in an article 
in Harper’s Weekly a month or two 
ago. Senator Keller pointed out the 
fact that the economic argument 
operated powerfully against creating 
an army by training adults, who 
would have to be taken away from 
profitable work for training, and as 
powerfully in favor of training 


boys, who are necessarily supported 
during the educational period and 
could learn to shoot, march and keep 
clean in camp without prejudice to 
the rest of their training. 


PROPHECIES 


From the Advertiser (Montgomery, 
Ala.): 
ARPER’S WEEKLY originally 
suggested Louis Brandeis for 
a place on the Supreme Court bench. 
He was chosen. More recently the 
Hapgood journal suggested that Rob- 
ert M. La Follette be nominated for 
Vice-President on the Democratic 
ticket. Let us at least trust that that 
calamity will not befall the Demo- 
eratic party. 


WELL PLEASED 

By WiLu1AM WATERALL 
HAVE been thoroughly satisfied 
with your forceful, just and digni- 
fied treatment of foreign affairs dur- 
ing this clash of world interests, and 
am well pleased with your broad and 
comprehensive treatment of another 
big question, our duty in relation to 

the Jews—a wonderful people. 
Camden, N. J. 


PEACE AT ANY PRICE 
By B. F. Prerce 
WANT to add my mite of appre- 
ciation for that article by David 
Starr Jordan: “Peace at Any Price.” 
That’s great. I wish it might be 
put into the hands of every voter in 
the country, and then, that every 
voter would write his congressman 
just how he feels about it. 
Brockton, Mass. 


WILSON AND LINCOL!N 


From the Messenger (St. Albans, 
Vt.): 
F NORMAN HAPGOOD is a 
friend of Mr. Wilson, and he 
seems to try to be one, then Mr. Wil- 
son may fervently pray that he be 
delivered from his friends. The as- 
sertion that Wilson is a leader of the 
Washington and Lincoln type is not 
unlike defying lightning. There will 
be hundreds and hundreds of admir- 
ers of: Washington and Lincoln who 
will be stirred into anger by the com- 
parison Hapgood makes. It won’t be 
that they think any less of Wilson— 
that in many cases would be an im- 
possibility—but that they love 
Washington and Lincoln more. 
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THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


WATER’POWER BILLS 

CROWD of bills have been introduced providing 

for new ways to distribute the public property to 
private ownership. There are bills to turn all or a por- 
tion of the public lands and national forests over to the 
states, to grant away the water-power sites, to abolish 
certain national forests or portions of them. There has 
also been agitation to get private control of coal, oil, 
gas, and salines before it is too late. 

Last week we described in this department the sharp 
fight made by Senator Smoot and his cohorts to prevent 
the publication of the facts about water-power. What 
are those facts? They can be considered wholly apart 
from any question of right or wrong, or of policy. The 
people may decide that such concentration is well or ill. 
They may decide for unrestricted private control, private 
ownership with public control, limited private ownership, 
or public ownership. In any case the facts are needed, 
since millions, perhaps billions, of public money are in- 
volved. 

The report of the Department of Agriculture shows 
that more than half of the water-power used in public 
service operations in the United States is controlled by 
eighteen companies, as follows: 


. Stone and Webster. 

. Montana Power Co. 

. Utah Securities Company. 

E. W. Clark & Co., Management Corporation. 
. Southern Power Co. 

. Hydraulic Company of Niagara Falls. 

. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

. Pennsylvania Water & Power Co. 

. Pacific Light & Power Corporation. 

10. H. N. Byllesby & Co. 

11. The Niagara Falls Power Co. 

12. Washington Water Power Co. 

18. Georgia Railway Light & Power Co. 

14. New England Power ‘Co. of Maine. 

15. Western Power Co. 

16. Alabama Traction, Light & Power Co. 
17. Commercial Power, Railway & Light Co. 
18. United Railways Investment Co. 
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These together control 2,356,521 water horsepower 
(51.1 per cent). 

The first six control more than one-fourth, the first 
nine more than one-third. 

This control is definite and complete. It is either 
ownership, lease, or direct management. The report says: 
A study of the interrelation of the various public- 
utility electric corporations with each other through 
common directors or principal officers leads one into 

an almost endless maze. 

One of the elaborate charts given in the report shows 
the interrelations, through common directors or principal 
officers, that exist between 195 of the principal electric- 
power holding companies; a second chart shows the 
connections between such holding companies and banking 
corporations, and a third chart shows the interrelations 
through common directors of the banking corporations 
themselves. 

Sixteen diagrams take up the relations between various 


companies more in detail. For example, the Stone and 
Webster Management Association and concerns with 
which it is interrelated control 29.4 per cent of the water 
horsepower of the United States. 

As to undeveloped water-power: 120 companies claim 
to own or control unused nearly four million water horse- 
power. The report goes on: 

The chief factor in control is not so much the owner- 
ship of undeveloped power sites as it is the control 
of the market. The proportion of entirely 
new enterprises will for this reason grow progressively 
less 

Great concentration of power development under 
present conditions will depend only in a minor degree 
upon control of undeveloped sources of power; the de- 
termining factors will be control of the markets and 
control of the sources of credit. 

To make the three principal charts required an officer 
of the department and two clerks working all the time for 
six months. The electric power census took one officer 
and a clerk ten consecutive months. The 1915 data are 
available nowhere else and never would have been, ii the 
Smoot crowd had succeeded. They failed, however; the 
report will be published; it will be before the House 
and Senate while they fight over the conservation situa- 
tion. The Ferris water-power bill, backed by the con- 
servationists, and satisfactory in most of its provisions, 
has passed the house, though the Senate Committee has 
substituted a bad measure in its place. 

There are a number of other bills providing for the 
handling of water-power sites on the public property, 
and some of them are so thoroughly bad that they should 
have the enthusiastic support of Senator Smoot. 

Senator Myers fathered a bill, like one reported favor- 
ably at the last session by the public lands committee of 
the Senate. It has several resemblances to the Ferris bill, 
but is far inferior to it. A substitute for the Ferris bill, 
even worse than the Myers bill, has been reported out of 
committee. 

The senators and representatives from the western 
states are, as usual, those who are bringing most pressure 
against conservation and for private grabbing. Yet while 
water-power development in the United States increased 
98 per cent from 1902 to 1912, it increased 451 per cent 
in the western states. Primary power installation in the 
electrical industry in the western states has increased 
nearly 47 per cent in the three years since 1912. The 
average annual increase has been 296,000 horsepower, 
compared with 191,000 for the five years from 1907 to 
1912. The western states have in general more power at 
the present moment than they are able to dispose of. 

This epoch-marking report of the Department of Agri- 
culture also shows that the cost of construction as re- 
ported by the private companies averages $301 per horse- 
power of primary power installation, whereas in munici- 
pal stations it is $138. 

If you follow this page you will find a considerable 
number of other facts while your representatives at 
Washington are deciding what to do with your property. 
Next week you will find something about the great 
grazing bill. 
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